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The New Bedford Strike 


The strike of textile workers in New Bedford, Mass., has been settled by a compromise of their demands respect- 
ing the recall of the ten per cent wage cut announced by the manufacturers on April 16, 1928. This Department was 
making an informal inquiry into the matter at the time of the settlement, and it was intended to publish a report of 
it embodying the findings of the Massachusetts State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration following the Board’s 
official investigation. The settlement of the strike, however, precludes the issuance of a report by the State Board, 
and we are therefore publishing only a brief account of the controversy with a view to showing what was involved 


in it and recording the activities of the churches in connection with the strike-—Tue Epiror. 


The wage cut which occasioned the six months’ strike 
of the New Bedford textile workers was declared by the 
New Bedford Cotton Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion to be necessary on account of overexpanded produc- 
ian capacity, low prices, severe competition and the 
Gessiscory financial status of the companies. It was 

gorously opposed by the workers, who controverted all 
these claims. _ 

The Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration sought in vain to bring about a settlement by 
mediation and conciliation. It then suggested arbitration, 
but neither party desired to arbitrate. As a last resort 
it held hearings and started an investigation of the causes 
of the dispute as required by law. The hearings were 
attended by representatives of both parties, including a 
left-wing labor movement, which developed during the 
strike. Much argument and many statistics were offered, 
illustrating with unusual force the comparative helpless- 
ness of the public in such a controversy where there is 
. no-means of securing an authoritative, non-partisan state- 
ment of the case. The State Board lacks authority under 
the law to requisition much of the information needed, 
and the flat contradictions which characterized the testi- 
mony and exhibits put forward by the disputants were 
confusing in the extreme. Out of the material presented, 
however, and from other sources, certain data may be 
tecorded which bear upon the troubles of the textile in- 
dustry in New England. 

The strike in New Bedford must be seen in its eco- 
nomic setting. Fundamental to all other aspects of the 
problem is a condition of overexpansion of productive 
capacity, severe competition, and low prices. The wage 
level, labor policy, administrative technique and the rela- 
tive efficiency of different producing areas are all inter- 
related. Without an understanding of these matters the 

dlock which occurred is quite incomprehensible. 


I. OVEREXPANSION AND COMPETITION 


- Between’ 1906 and 1925 the spindles in place in the 
United States increased from 25,811,681 to 37,928,792 
and the active spindles from 25,250,096 to 35,032,246. 


This is one form of measuring the expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and the degree of its employment. 


~ Similarly, the amount of raw cotton consumed increased 


from 5,047,754 to 6,469,349 bales during the same 
period.’ But between 1925 and 1927 the spindles in place 
decreased to 36,695,516, the active spindles decreased to 
34,409,910, while the bales consumed increased to 7,499,- 
046. This indicates that competition eliminated a con- 
siderable amount of productive capacity at the same 
time that the total amount of production increased. Some- 
body got the business, and it remains to discover who 
got it. 
1. The South vs. New England 


Between 1921 and 1927 the spindles in place in the 
cotton-growing states increased from 16,074,981 to 18,- 
169,026 and decreased from 18,856,339 to 16,871,358 
in New England. In Massachusetts, the most important 
New England cotton textile state, the decrease was from 
11,922,573 to 10,541,966. The active spindle hours meas- 
ure the relative use made of productive equipment and 
permit comparisons regardless of the length of the work- 
ing day or week. In the cotton-growing states active 
spindle hours increased from 47,841,112,275 in 1921 to 
65,864,979,698 in 1927. During the same period in New 
England there was a decrease from 36,783,239,798 to 
33,052,209,769 active spindle hours and in Massachusetts 
from 23,102,738,622 to 20,116,191,565.” 

Both New England and the South increased their pro- 
ductivity in 1923 over 1921-1922 but suffered a slump 
in 1924. Since 1924 the South has gained steadily and 
New England has fallen behind. However, New England 
showed a considerable revival in active spindle hours, 
which between 1924 and 1927 increased from 30,102,266,- 


868 to 33,052,209,769 with a proportionate increase for 


Massachusetts during the same period. 

The New Bedford manufacturers put great stress on 
the overexpansion of the industry and on the decline 
of productive capacity in New England. They cited a 

2U. S. Bureau of the Census, Bulletin 162, Cotton Production and Dis- 


tribution, 1926-1927, p. 27. 
Ibid, pp. 38-39. 
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long list of firms which either had gone out of business 
or had established mills in the South. The New England 
decline, however, does not apply to all types of products. 
Although the South has been going in for the production 
of fine goods, “it is significant that the New England 
growth rate approximates that of the South”® and it is 
estimated that New Bedford produces about one-half of 
the fine goods made in New England. 

But it is recognized generally that there is a world-wide 
depression in cotton manufacturing, due to overexpansion 
of productive equipment and inability to find markets at 
profitable prices for the vast volume of the goods offered. 
Although the South has many advantages competitively 
in this country, it is claimed that a large percentage of 
the mills are losing money under present conditions. Even 
between different sections of the South the same forces 
are at work, for North Carolina and Virginia complain 
of the low wages and long hours in the states farther 
south. 

Both the North and the South, furthermore, have 
foreign competition to contend with. The bulk of this 
competition is from England, Germany and France. 
These countries in 1926 sent cotton goods to the United 
States valued at $46,548,258. England, having lost much 
of her Far Eastern trade to Japan and India, is seeking 
other markets in competition with America. And, except 
as the respective countries are hindered by tariffs, the 
effectiveness of the competition of all countries producing 
cotton textiles varies in accordance with the cost of ma- 
terials, wage rates, hours of labor, transportation charges, 
quality and styles of goods, and the efficiency of equip- 
ment and management. 

Moreover, the report cited above states that much of 
the advantage which the southern mills are assumed to 
have, due to proximity to cotton fields, is largely if not 
entirely offset by transportation costs of the finished 
product. 


2. Local Competition 


The employes in the hearing before the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration maintained that the financial 
situation in which the New Bedford mills found them- 
selves was due to their own competitive practices and 
bad management, particularly on the sales side. As for 
the liquidation of mills, which the manufacturers cited, 
they contended that this had strengthened the remaining 
New England mills in their competition with the South. 
The union also cited examples of mills that had scrapped 
machinery and worked overtime in an effort to maintain 
their competitive position. 

On the other hand the manufacturers maintained that 
the difficulties of New Bedford were not due to com- 
petition among themselves. Rather they were due to the 
general competitive situation between the North and the 
South and between the New Bedford mills and Rhode 
Island mills, which were permitted by law to employ 
women 54 hours per week versus 48 hours in Massachu- 
setts. Longer hours enable Rhode Island mills to take 
rush orders, which is an element of flexibility highly 
necessary when distributors are carrying on hand-to- 
mouth buying. Furthermore, the manufacturers had 
been trying over a considerable period to stabilize pro- 
duction and, although the mills had been shut down 
three months, the glut in the market had not been relieved 
sufficiently to better prices. 


* The Cotton Manufacturing Industry 


of New England, Boston Cham 
of Commerce, 1926, p. 8. 


[2] 


II. WAGEs 

The data presented on earnings of labor involved sim- 
ilarly sharp contradiction. The manufacturers poi 
out that wage rates were 168.77 per cent higher in 1 
than they were in 1912 and, although there had been 
several cuts since then, the wage rates, even after the 
10 per cent cut in April, 1928, were 89.82 per cent higher 
than they were in 1912. 

In reply the workers cited data from the monthly re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industry to show that average weekly earnings in New 
Bedford mills had ranged between $21.89 in January, 
1925, and $17.30 in fm 1926, and that in April, 1928, 
they stood at $19.75. The wage cut would bring the 
average below $17. Even the data that the manufacturers 
presented on the earnings of 366 “good weavers” indi- 
cated that the average weekly wages ranged from $23.72 
to $27.55. 

Although textile wages in New England are obviously 
low, the employers pointed to the southern wage scales, 
which are lower. The latest comparative data available, 
however, are those of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics‘ for 1926. The table on this page is based on 
these data, which are arranged so as to show the com- 
parative wages and hours in southern and northern states. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 
BY STATE AND SEX 


Average Average 
full-time full-time 
hours per earnin 
State Sex week per wee 
Alabama ........ ere 54.9 $14.55 
Female ....... 54.7 11.43 
Total 54.8 13.26 
Female ....... 56.9 12.52 
Total 57.0 14.25 
North Carolina ..Male ......... 55.8 17.19 
emale ........ 55.8 14.06 
Total 55.8 16.13 
South Carolina ..Male ......... 55.2 15.01 
55.0 12.05 
Total 55.1 13.89 
Female ....... 55.2 14.46 
Total 55.2 16.73 
Connecticut ...... 50.9 21.33 
Female ....... 50.6 17.61 
Total 50.8 19.61 
Massachusetts ...Male ......... 49.0 22.05 
Female ....... 48.0 17.95 
Total . 485 20.03 
Rhode Island ....Male ......... 50.3 22.13 
Female ....... 50.1 18.64 
Total 50.2 20.43 
All States* ..... 53.8 18.67 
Female ....... 52.8 15. 
Grand total 53.3 17 


‘Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Good 
Bulletin 446, pp. 7-8. of ‘oods Manufacturing, roro-1926, 
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Obviously the wages in northern states are well above 
those in southern states, but such wage comparisons do 
tell the whole story. The difference is partially com- 
Ye for by other returns to the southern employes 
which are not in the form of money wages. Homes are pro- 
vided at low rental by southern employers, and churches, 
schools and stores are frequently maintained at their 
expense. On the other hand, it is stated on good authority 


- that “the difference in rental cost [of houses] per oper- 


ative between New England and the South would not 
appear to exceed 7 cents” on the hourly wage.’ Food, 
clothing, fuel and light cost less in the South, but it is 
estimated that a differential of 5 cents per hour is ample 
for these items. 

In 1909 the northern and southern states were about 
on a parity in the number of hours per week that women 
could be employed in cotton manufacturing. By 1919, 
however, the limitation on hours had placed New England 
at a considerable disadvantage. “If women are allowed 
to work only 54 hours a week, it becomes impractical to 
run the mill for 55 or 56 hours. Connecticut limits women 
to 55 hours, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Maine 
to 54; Massachusetts allows 48 hours as a maximum: but 
no southern state requires less than 54 hours, and the 
majority set the maximum at 60 hours. 

“These variations in state rulings are important in their 
relation to evening work and to night work. No southern 
state prohibits night work for women. Thus weekly 
operating schedules as high as 120 hours per week may 
be developed, although southern mills usually arrange 
working hours on schedules allowing from 100 to 110 

rs for two shifts. But in Connecticut no women are 

owed to work later than 10 P.M.; in Massachusetts a 
similar prohibition holds for all industries except cotton 
manufacturing, and here, women are not permitted to work 
after 6 P.M. This results in a considerable southern 
advantage in its ability to make machinery and equip- 
ment more productive.”* That the South has made use 
of its advantage is indicated by the increase in active 
spindle hours referred to in section one. 


III. Factors AFFECTING COMPETITION 


As for comparative administrative ability in New 
England and the South “the range of quality in this factor 
is found to be much greater than in any differences in 
manufacturing resources. That is to say, the difference 
between good and poor mill management has had much 
greater effect upon its prosperity than has any competitive 
advantages or disadvantages of manufacturing facilities. 
There are mills in both sections which have been con- 
sistently prosperous since their erection; there have been 
mills in both sections that have failed.”" However, there 
are limits to the power of superior managerial ability to 
compensate for inequality of resources and competitive 
disadvantages. “It is a principle that competition between 
individual industries or industrial groups is of the most 
constructive nature when there is a general parity between 
manufacturing resources, allowing success to depend 
solely upon managerial ability.”* New England, there- 
fore, although it has certain advantages, faces the prob- 
lem of devising means to compensate for differences in 

ge rates and of dealing with legislative inequalities. 

5 The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of New England, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, 1926, p. 9. 

* Tid. 


» 
*Ibid., p. 5. 
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It is the conclusion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
that “there is no one thing which would more effectively 
revive the faith of the New England mill administrators 
in the futures of their respective enterprises than the re- 
establishment of equal competitive opportunities with the 
South with respect to labor legislation.” * 

Obviously the “reestablishment of equal competitive 
opportunities” may be approached by raising standards in 
the South rather than by lowering standards in the North. 
Mill owners are not wanting in the South who frankly 
admit that night work is not generally profitable and that 
the apparent gain in manufacturing costs through low 
wages may be more than offset by the effect on the market 
of price competition. The fact is also recognized that 
workers who lend themselves to exploitation are among 
the first to manifest discontent when labor agitation arises. 


IV. FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE COMPANIES 


Before the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
the New Bedford manufacturers not only stressed the 
overexpansion of productive capacity and _ severity of 
competition, but claimed that their financial condition 
would not permit them to pay the wage scale in effect in 
April. They presented a statement which showed that 
between 1923 and 1927 the surplus of their mills had 
shrunk about $11,000,000 and in addition several of the 
mills had developed debts on the plants amounting to 
$2,288,000, so that the decline in surplus totaled about 


- $13,000,000. “This is very close to the amount paid in 


dividends, indicating that, taking the city as a whole, the 
dividends were paid out of capital and not out of in- 
come,” 

The data presented on nine mills, having a capitaliza- 
tion of $19,619,800, showed that they had paid no divi- 
dends over periods of 134 to 4% years and that there 
had been a shrinkage in surplus of $7,038,441. During 
this period they had paid out $23,851,342, in wages, and 
the manufacturers asserted that “the capital was being 
used up to provide employment for the operatives.” They 
also expressed “a general fear for the safety of the in- 
dustry” because of “the decrease in the market prices of 
mill stocks.. In five years New Bedford’s mill stocks 
have shrunken in value $68,000,000, which is very nearly 
$100 per share.” 

To supplement their statement the manufacturers in- 
troduced the testimony of a local stock broker who had 
published financial statements on the condition of the 
mills from time to time. According to the broker 12 of 
the 27 New Bedford companies with a capitalization of 
$34,369,800 paid no dividends in 1927 and some of them 
had not paid dividends since 1923. He introduced an 
exhibit, however, which showed that the capitalization 
of all the New Bedford mills between 1908 and 1927 had 
increased from $19,337,000 to $71,711,900. During the 
period the mills had paid $95,925,162 in dividends, of 
which $18,375,000, or 19 per cent, were stock dividends. 
Nineteen of the companies had paid dividends ranging 
from 33.5 per cent to 200 per cent. 

The employes, on their part, introduced financial state- 
ments which they said were based on the published finan- 
cial statements of the companies. According to their ex- 
hibits the balance sheets in 1927 showed large surpluses, 
reserves for depreciation, no inflation of assets with good- 
will accounts, very little funded debt and a healthy excess 
of current assets over current liabilities. Since 1922 


*Ibid., p. 22. 
4 Manufacturers’ statement presented to the State Board. 
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dividends ranging from 15 to 200 per cent had been paid 
by 15 mills, including a stock dividend of $17,331,000 
upon which the manufacturers expected to receive the 
same rate of return as upon their other stock. There 
had been almost uninterrupted dividends for 10 years, and, 
although rates had declined, complete cessation was rare. 
Between 1918 and 1927 the cash dividend record of 18 
of the companies totaled $32,071,070. These companies 
in 1926 had paid $2,596,746 in dividends and, in 1927, 
$2,104,246, although two of the companies passed their 
dividends. 

The employes’ representatives characterized the earn- 
ings of 1925 as “satisfactory,” but admitted that in 1926 
dividends fell off, and 12 of the 27 companies showed a 
deficit of $376,247. However, they stated that in 1927 
these companies made a profit of $1,855,988 or a “net 
improvement” over 1926 of $2,232,235. The employes 
presented much more evidence of similar import, includ- 
ing a statement by the companies’ own financial authority 
referred to above. 

In the light of the financial condition of the mills, as 
shown by exhibits, the employes concluded that a wage 
cut was not justified and asked for the restoration of the 
wage scale, union recognition and a plan for adjusting 
grievances. 

A representative of the Textile Mills Committee, the 
organization representing the radical element, demanded 
a 20 per cent increase in wages, abolition of the “speed- 
up” system, a 40-hour week, 52 weeks work per year, 
equal pay for equal work for men, women and children. 
and no discrimination against union men. 

Lacking an official appraisal of all these contradictory 
claims and exhibits, the public was obliged to choose what 
to believe. 


V. ARBITRATION 


It was into this complicated situation that the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration was called. After 
it had failed to bring about a settlement by mediation 
and conciliation it suggested that the parties arbitrate the 
dispute. The union leaders submitted the proposition to 
a referendum vote, and the rank and file turned it down. 
The vote came at a time when feeling was running high 
over the arrest of pickets, and the strikers were in no 
mood to consider compromise. The manufacturers re- 
fused to arbitrate on the ground that they understood 
that the employes did not want arbitration. Hence the 
hearings above recorded. 


VI. OFFERS oF COOPERATION 


During the hearings the unions offered to participate 
in a study of technical. processes and methods of man- 
agement in order to eliminate wastes and increase pro- 
duction, if the manufacturers would do their share in 
increasing efficiency, eliminating abuses and attempting 
to reach new and larger markets. 

The unions pointed to their agreement with the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., as a feasible work- 
ing arrangement. This company agrees to give cordial 
recognition of the union, inasmuch as the cooperation of 
‘its members “is essential to the successful operation of 
the mills.” It agrees to participate in a joint committee 
to deal with disputes, to meet regularly (at least once a 
“month) for the consideration of matters of mutual con- 
_cern, and to cooperate in stabilizing work. 

The union agrees to promote the distribution and sale 
of the company’s products, pledges itself to quantity and 
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quality production, to cooperate. in effecting economies 
through the use of improved machinery, and to do all it 
can to cement a feeling of friendly and sympathetic | 
standing. 

The employers appeared skeptical, to say the least, 
regarding the possibilities of cooperation. The president 
of the manufacturers’ association indicated that he believed 
“conferences would mean confusion” and “wouldn't 
amount to anything anyhow because some man 
must be the deciding man.” 


VII. RESPONSE OF THE COMMUNITY 


From the beginning the newspapers of New Bedford 
took an active interest in having a constructive settlement 
of the strike brought about. 

The New Bedford Church Council was active through- 
out the strike. Its Social Service Committee favored 
conciliation and, through the secretary, urged upon the 
leaders of both sides that conciliation be accepted. The 
Council, through the executive secretary, Rev. John M. 
Trout, carried on an educational program in the local 
press showing the importance of fundamental reconstruc- 
tion in industrial relations in the textile industry. He 
reports the hearty cooperation of local ministers in this 
undertaking. A union meeting of the churches was ad- 
dressed by an industrial engineer who analyzed the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of the economic conditions of 
the industry and the need for more constructive relations 
between the employers and employes.. The concern of 
the churches for a just settlement of the dispute was con- 
tinually and publicly evidenced in an unusually intelligent 
and effective way. 

The recognition that the community as a third pa 
had an interest in the dispute finally led to the formation 
of a Citizens’ Mediation Committee, which, by independent 
efforts and in collaboration with the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, sought to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the dispute. In response to the strikers’ appeal 
for relief the citizens established a relief committee com- 
posed of representatives of the churches, merchants, pro- 
fessional people, and union officials. The committee oper- 
ated through a staff donated by various local welfare 
agencies and installed a careful, systematic administration 
of the funds donated. All funds of the unions which 
could be devoted to relief were turned over to this com- 
mittee, which fed all alike, whether members of the unions 
or not. Four other agencies also opened relief stations. 

On September 11 the Citizens’ Mediation Committee 
approached both parties with a labor specialization plan 
for reducing costs and eliminating wastes. Such a plan, 
which was already in operation in the New Bedford plant 


of the General Silk Corporation, had been worked out 


through collaboration of engineers with the officers of 
the company. The strikers indicated their willingness 
to consider it if the wage cut was restored. But the 
manufacturers refused to accept it unless the workers 
would enter into it with wages reduced 10 per cent. 

On September 26 the Citizens’ Mediation Committee in 


‘collaboration with the Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 


tion suggested that the dispute be settled on the basis 


-of a 5 per cent cut in wages. The manufacturers’ com- 


mittee agreed to recommend the settlement to their asso- 
ciation. The proposition was submitted to a age 
vote of the workers and turned down. Later, howeWy 
it was accepted, with the provision that, hereafter, thirty 
days’ notice of any proposed change in wages shall be 
given. On this basis the strike was ended. 
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